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—— 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


CROCODILES. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 
(Continued from page 336.) 


The following incidents, which came under 
the immediate observation of Mr. Spruce, 
prove the ferocity of these fearful reptiles, 
which are the very scourge of the waters they 
infest, 

Whilst in eager search after the Victoria 
Regia, whose wonders have attracted so much 
interest at Kew and Chatsworth, Mr, Spruce 
was “glad to learn that it grew in a small 
lake on the opposite side of the Ramos; but | 
had no montaria to enable me to reach it, for 
one of our men, a Juma Indian, had run away 
a few nights previously, with our montaria 
and all our fishing tackle, nor was there any 
montaria in the sitio where we were staying, 
but | was told I might borrow one at a sitio a 
little higher up. To this sitio I accordingly 
proceeded, and found at it an old man and his 
three sons, men of middle age, with their chil- 
dren. ‘Two of the sons had just come in from 
a fishing expedition, the third had his arm in 
a sling—and, on inquiring the cause, I learnt 
that, seven weeks ago, he and his father had 


been fishing in the very lake I wished to visit, 


in a small montaria, and that, having reached | splashing in the water. 





This was, Mr. Spruce remarks, no encour- | ing thickets, and at last found him seated ina 
agement to prosecute his enterprise, but being | tree, into which he had been obliged to betake 
anxious to obtain the fruit of the Victoria, he | himself to escape an alligator that had pur- 
was not the man to be deterred even by the; sued him by a succession of leaps. It had 
prospect of a collision with these terrible ja-|run in pursuit of him, as he said, jumping 
carés ; accordingly, as three of the little lads| rapidly after him, with its back crooked like 
offered to row him over, he did not hesitate to|a {rightened cat. He had taken refuge in a 
avail himself of their services on the 21st Oct.,| tree, whilst the reptile crouched in a thicket 
1851. The outlet of the lake was speedily | close by, quietly watching and waiting for his 
reached, when they disembarked and followed | descent. 
the dried bed of the Igarapé, in which the lads} Mr, Gosse mentions the following sad in- 
were not slow to detect the recent footsteps of| stance of the ferocity of the crocodile. A 
a jacaré, In five minutes more they reached | young girl, about thirteen years of age, was 
the lake, and embarked in the frail montaria,| washing a towel in the Black River in St. 
in which it was necessary so to place them-| Elizabeth’s in company with an elder compa- 
selves before starting as to preserve an exact|nion, at nightfall. She despised warning to 
balance, and then they coasted along towards | beware of the alligators, and, just as she was 
the Victoria, which appeared at the distance/| boasting that she heeded no such danger, a 
of some one hundred and fifty yards, ‘“ We/|scream for help, and a cry, “ Lord, have mer- 
had made but a few strokes when we per-|cy upon me! Alligator has caught me!” ap- 
ceived, by the muddy water ahead of us, that| prized her companion, intent on her own 
some animal had just dived. As we passed | washing, that the girl was carried off. The 
cautiously over the troubled water, a large| body was found some days after, half devour- 
jacaré came to the surface, a few yards from | ed ; and two crocodiles, one nine feet long and 
the off-side of our montaria, and then swam |the other seventeen, were hunted down and 
along parallel to our course, apparently watch- | killed, with fragments of her body contained 
ing our motions very closely. Although the|in them. There is a strange statement among 
little fellows were frightened at the proximity |the negroes, that the manati, a cetacean inha- 
of the jacaré, their piscatorial instincts were | biting the same Black River, will remain 
so strong, that at sight of a passing shoal of| watching a dead body if brought within its 
fish, they threw down their paddles and seized | haunts, and, singular enough, the remainder 
their mimic bows and arrows, (the latter being | of the body of this poor girl was found under 
merely strips of the leaf stalk of the bactba, | the guardianship of a manati. 
with a few notches cut near the point,) and} A writer in “Silliman’s American Journal,” 
one of them actually succeeded in piercing | gives the following thrilling description of the 
and securing an Aruana, of about eighteen | capture and death of a huge alligator in one 
inches long. Our scaly friend still stuck to} of the Phillippine Islands. ‘“ In the course of 
us, and took no notice of our shouting andj} the year 1831, the proprietor of Halahala, at 
At length the eldest} Manilla, in the Island of Luconia, informed 





the middle and laid aside their paddles, they | lad bethought him of a large harpoon which | me that he frequently lost horses and cows on 


were waiting for the fish with their bows and 
arrows, when, unseen by them, a large jacaré 
glided under the montaria, gave them a jerk 
which threw them both into the water, and, 
seizing the son by the right shoulder, dived 
with him at once to the bottom, the depth be- 
ing, as they supposed, about four fathoms. In 
this fearful peril he had presence of mind to 
thrust the fingers of his left hand into the 
monster’seye, and after rolling overthree or four 
times, the jacaré let go his hold, and the man 
rose to the surface, but mangled, bleeding, and 
helpiess. His father immediately swam to his 
assistance, and providentially the two reached 
the shore without being further attacked. I 
was shown the wounds—every tooth had told ; 
and some idea may be formed of this terrible 
gripe, when I state that the wounds inflicted 
by it extended from the collar-bone downwards 
to the elbow and the hip. All were now healed 
except one very bad one in the arm-pit, where 
at least one sinew was completely severed.” 


was lying at the bottom of the montaria, He/a remote part of his plantation, and that the 
held this up and poised it in his hand, and the | natives assured him they were taken by an 
jacaré seemed at once to comprehend its use, | enormous alligator who frequented one of the 
for he retreated to the middle, and there re-| streams which run into the lake. Their de- 
mained stationary until we left the lake.” Mr. | scriptions were so highly wrought, that they 
Spruce was rewarded by finding three plants | were attributed to the fondness for exaggera- 
of the Victoria, of which one covered a sur-/tion to which the inhabitants of that country 
face of full six hundred square feet. are peculiarly addicted, and very little credit 

A singular fact mentioned in Mr. Gosse’s| was given to their repeated relations. All 
charming work, “A Naturalist’s Sojourn in| doubts as to the existence of the animal were 
Jamaica,” illustrates the predaceous vehe-/|at last dispelled by the destruction of an In- 
mence and lurking patience of the alligator, | dian, who attempted to ford the river on horse- 
In Spanish Haiti the large savanna rivers | back, although entreated to desist by his com- 
flow through wide, gently-descending borders, | panions, who crossed at a shallow place higher 
carpeted with grass, having all the clean ver-|up. He reached the centre of the stream and 
dure of a lawn, and interspersed with clumps | was laughing at the others for their prudence, 
of beautiful flowering shrubs and trees. A| when the alligator came upon him. His teeth 
Spanish priest, with three friends, had gone | encountered the saddle, which he tore from the 
for a day’s sporting to these grounds, and had | horse, while the rider tumbled on the other 
divided themselves, ‘The three assembled at} side into the water and made for the shore, 
sunset, but the priest did not make his appear- | ‘The horse, too terrified to move, stood trem- 
ance, ‘They sought him through the darken-| bling when the attack was made. The alli- 
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gator, disregarding him, pursued the man, {intervals of several feet. The nets, which | ed, indeed, that a crisis in this great national 


who safely reached the bank, which he could 
easily have ascended, but, rendered foolhardy 
by his escape, he placed himself behind a tree 
which had fallen partly into the water, and 
drawing his heavy knife leaned over the tree, 
and on the approach of his enemy struck him 
on the nose. The animal repeated his as- 
saults, and the Indian his blows, until the for- 
mer, exasperated at the resistance, rushed on 
the man, and, seizing him by the middle of 
the body, which was at once enclosed and 
crushed in his capacious jaws, swam into the 
lake. His friends hastened to the rescue, but 
the alligator slowly left the shore, while the 
poor wretch, writhing and shrieking in his 
agony, with his knife uplifted in his clasped 
hands, seemed, as the others expressed it, held 
out as a man would carry a torch. His suf- 
ferings were not long continued, for the mon- 
ster sank to the bottom, and soon alter reip- 
pearing alone on the surface, and calmly 
basking in the sun, gave to the horror-stricken 
spectators the fullest confirmation of the death 
and burial of their comrade, 

‘A short time after this event I made a 
visit to Halahala, and, expressing a strong de- 
sire to capture or destroy the alligator, my 
host readily offered his assistance. The ani- 
mal had been seen a few days before, with his 
head and one of his fore-feet resting on the 
bank, and his eyes following the motions of 
some cows which were grazing near. Our 
informer likened his appearance to that of a 
cat watching a mouse, and in the attitude to 
spring upon his prey when it should come 
within his reach. I may here mention as a 
curious fact, that the domestic buffalo, which 
is almost continually in the water, and in the 
heat of day remains for hours with only his 
nose above the surface, is never molested by 
the alligator, All other animals become his 
victim when they incautiousiy approach him, 
and their knowledge of the danger most usu- 
ally prompts them to resort to shallow places 
to quench their thirst. 

“ Having heard that the alligator had killed 
a horse, we proceeded to the place, about five 
miles from the house; it was a tranquil spot, 
and one of singular beauty even in that land, 
The stream, which a few hundred feet from 
the lake narrowed to a brook, with its green | 
bank fringed with the graceful bamboo, and | 
the aiternate glory of glade and forest spread- 
ing far and wide, seemed fitted for other pur- 
poses than the familiar haunt of the huge 
creature that had appropriated it to himself. 
A few cane huts were situated at a short dis- 
tance from the river, and we procured from 
them what men they contained, who were 





‘not easily nor speedily regained. 


ae of great strength, and intended for the 


interest had come. Happily there was, on the 


capture of the buffalo, were fastened to trees} French side of the channel, at least, one un- 


|on the banks, making a complete fence to the 
{communication with the lake, 


(Conclusion next week.) 


RAPESEED. 


In his essay on wool growing, Mr. Faber 
jremarks, that many products are raised in 
Europe which our farmers scarcely know by 
name, and instances Rapeseed, especially 
raised in connection with wool growing. He 
states that in Europe it is a great and indis- 
pensable article of commerce, so much so that 
it is admitted duty free in England, and thou- 
sands of mills are employed in crushing this 
seed for oil. Rapeseed oil cake is also nearly 
as valuable as Linseed oil cake for feeding 
purposes. In this country, Rapeseed is im- 
ported from Europe, for the single purpose of 
feeding canaries!] Mr. Faber has a brother 
who is an extensive and successful farmer on 
Black River, Lorain county, and Mr. F. states 
in his essay that he recently sold 150 bushels 
of Rapeseed for him at $2 per bushel “ to ar- 
rive,” and “that this yields him as much 
again profit as wheat to the acre, and is at- 
tended with far less trouble.” This matter is 
worthy the attention of farmers, for we know 
that Mr. Faber’s wheat crop is usually among 
the best raised in the Lake region, Of the 
Rapeseed crop, Mr. F. adds :—* During the 
winter, his sheep feed on the green fodder it 
affords, and of which sheep as well as cattle 
are very fond, It yields as much as wheat to 
the acre, and the average price in England is 
about $1.75 and $2 per bushel, but often to 
$3, and even $4, in case of failure in the crop 
on the continent—it is of constantly current 
sale. Recent letters from Wisconsin inform 
me, that the German farmers in that State 
begin to grow Rapeseed, and a small mill has 
been established at Milwaukie for crushing it. 
The Ebenezer Society at Buffalo, or rather 
near it, have this year raised 400 bushels for 
their own use.” 


—— 


On the Whale Fisheries, 


Extract of a Speech delivered by William H., 
Seward, in the Senate of the United States, 
on the 29th ultimo, 

(Continued from page 387.) 


Nevertheless, the lost vantage ground was 
The effort 
was made against protection, against exclusion 
in foreign markets, and against bounties by 





ready to assist in freeing themselves from 
their dangerous neighbour, ‘The terror which 
he had inspired, especially since the death of 
their compunion, had hitherto prevented them 
from making an effort to get rid of him; but 
they gladly availed themseives of our prepa- 
rations, and, with the usual dependence of 
their character, were willing to do whatever 
example should dictate tothem. Having rea- 
son to believe that the alligator was in the 
river, we commenced operations by sinking 
nets upright across its mouth, three deep, at 


the English Government, equivalent to forty 
dollars per man employed, or fifty per cent. 
on the value of every cargo obtained—boun- 
ties not occasionally or irregularly offered, but 
continued from 1750 to 1824, and amounting 
in the aggregate to three millions of pounds 
sterling. Nor was this all. These bounties, 
enhanced with additiunal inducements, were 
offered to the Nantucket fishermen, on condi- 
tion of their abandoning their country, and 
becoming inhabitants of the adjacent British 
Colonies, or of the British Islands. It seem- 


weared friend of America, as there were many 
watchful enemies of England. Lafayette 
wrote several letters to Boston, and arrested 
an immigration from Nantucket to the British 
Colonies and Islands, already on the eve of 
embarkation, and then addressed himself to 
the French Monarch and his court. France 
saw at once the danger of a transfer of so 
great a number of seamen, together with the 
very secret art and mystery of whale hunting, 
to her hereditary and relentless enemy. The 
good, but ill-fated Louis XVI. equipped six 
whaling vessels, with American harpooners, 
on his own account, and offered a bounty of 
nine dollars per man, payable by the Royal 
Treasury, to every American fisherman who 
should emigrate to France. In a whole year, 
only nine families, containing thirty-three per. 
sons, accepted this offer; and therefore, the 
king, in compliance with Lafayette’s first ad- 
vice, adopted the expedient of discriminating 
in favour of American cargoes of oil and 
whalebone in the French market, 

The American whale fishery began to re- 
vive, and in 1787, 1783, and 1789, it employ- 
ed an average of 122 vessels. But it still 
laboured under the pressure of competition, 
stimulated by bounties both in England and 
France. In 1790, the Great and General 
Council of Massachusetts appealed to Con- 
gress for protection to this great interest of 
that Commonwealth, Mr. Jefferson, the Se- 
cretary of State, submitted an elaborate reply, 
which, while it was liberal in its spirit, never- 
theless closed with the declaration, that ** the 
whale fishery was a branch of industry so 
poor as to come to nothing with distant na- 
tions who did not support it from their treasu- 
ries—that our position placed our fishing on 
ground somewhat higher, such as to relieve 
the National Treasury from giving it support, 
but not to permit it to derive support {rom the 
fishery, nor relieve the Government from the 
obligation to provide free markets for the pro- 
ductions of the fishery, if possible.” 

The enterprise had not yet languished into 
life, when the French Revolution of 1789 oc- 
curred, which involved Europe, and ultimately 
the United States, in wars that swept the lat- 
| ter, as well as the French and Duich, from all 
the fishericvs, and left them in the exclusive 
enjoyment of Britain, who achieved in those 
wars her now established pre-eminence as the 
conqueror of the seas, At their close, the 
British had 146 vessels in the Northern wha- 
ling ground, which captured no less than 133 
whales, and thus obtained 13,590 tons of oil, 
and 438 tons of whalebone; and 56 ships in 
the Southern whale fishery, equally success- 
ful. The Americans now re-entered the 
game, and the tables were speedily—and, as 
we think, permanentl y—turned in their favour. 
In 1824, the British became discouraged, and 
withdrew their bounties ; and in 1842 they had 
no more than 18 vessels in the North fishery, 
which captured only 24 whales. ‘The South- 
ern fishery declined still more rapidly; so 
that, in 1845, not one British whaler appeared 
in the South Seas, Since that time, all na- 
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tions have virtually abandoned this “ hardy 
form of perilous industry” in favour of the 
Americans. ‘The entire whaling fleet of the 
world, in 1847, consisted of about 900 vessels, 
40 of which belonged to France, 20 to Bre- 
men and other ports in Northern Europe, 20 
to New Holland and other British Polynesian 
Colonies, and all others, more than 800 in 
number, with a tonnage of 240,000 tons, be- 
longed to the United States, The capital thus 
employed, exceeded twenty millions of dollars, 
and the annual productions of the fisheries 
amounted to thirteen millions of dollars. With 
the decline of this enterprise in Great Britain, 
her commercial writers began to discounte- 
nance whale-fishing altogether; and while 
they now represent it as a new gambling ad- 
venture, they endeavour to stimulate the peo- 
ple of Continental Europe to substitute veget- 
able oils for those procured in the seas. 

Mr. President: Pray consider the cost, time, 
dangers and hazard of the whale fishery. 
Each vessel with its outfit is worth $30,000, 
and carries thirty able-bodied seamen, and is 
afloat on a single voyage one or two, perhaps 
three years, It finds the whale always above 
the sixtieth degree of latitude, and can remain 
there only during the brief Polar summer of 
three months. The whole time may elapse 
without a whale being seen. When discov- 
ered, every stage of his capture is toilsome, 
and attended with multiplied dangers to the 
assailants, increased by the shoals, the ice, 
the storms, and the fogs, which protect the 
animal against his pursuers. The statistics 
are absolutely frightful to a landsman or a 
common seaman. In 1819, of sixty-three 
British ships sent to Davis’s Straits, ten were 
lost. In 1821, out of sixty-nine, eleven were 
lost. Of eighty-seven ships that sailed for 
Davis's Straits in 1830, no less than eighteen 
were lost, twenty-four returned clean, while 
not one of the remainder had a full cargo; and 
only one or two half fished. 

Pray, consider now, sir, that the great 
triumph of the American fishermen was 
achieved, and is still sustained, not only with- 
out aid from the Government, but practically 
also without aid from the capital or enterprise 
of general commerce ; and indeed, to quote the 
nervous language of Jefferson, “‘ with no aux- 
iliaries but poverty and rigorous economy.” 
The whaling fleet of the United States, in 
1846, consisted of seven hundred and thirty- 
seven vessels. Of the thirty States, only five, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York, were repre- 
sented; and all of them, except New York, 
are the States least blessed in fertility and 
climate. New Hampshire, having only a sin- 
gle port, sent out only one vessel. Rhode 
Island, one of the three most diminutive States, 
equipped fifty-two. Connecticut, a small 
State, sent out one hundred and twenty-four. 
New York, with her extended territory, vast 
wealth, and stupendous commercial establish- 
ments, sent only eighty-five; and all the rest 
proceeded from that State, inferior to many 
others in extent, wealih and commerce, but 
Superior to them all in intellectual and social | 
development— Massachusetts. 





Wealth does nothing, patronage does no-| 
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thing, while vigour does everything for the 
whale fishery. In Great Britain, London re- 
signed it in favour of those poor and obsolete 
towns, Hull, in England, and Peterhead, in 
Scotland, as soon as the Government bounties 
ceased, So of the eighty-five vessels, which 
in 1846 represented New York in the fishery, 
only one went up from the port of New York, 
the commercial capital of the State and of the 
continent, while no less than eight proceeded 
from Cold Spring, a mere nook in the moun- 
tains, which crowd toward each other just 
above the city, as if to prevent the waters of 
the Hudson from their destined meeting with 
the tides of the ocean, All the others were 
sent forth from New Suffolk, Greenport, and 
Sag Harbour, inconsiderable villages or ham- 
lets on the outward coast of Long Island. 
Massachusetts exhibits the same case, Boston 
finds more lucrative employment for her capi- 
tal in spindles, in railroads, and even in her 
fields of ice, and quarries of granite; and so 
leaves the profits and toils of the whale fishery 
to Freetown, Falinouth, Sippican, Wareham, 
Plymouth, Holmes’ Hole, Fall River, Pro- 
vincetown, Fairhaven, New Bedford, and 
Nantucket, towns which, but for their pursuit 
of the whale fishery, would scarcely have been 
honoured with designation on the chart, or 
names in the gazetteer. Most wondrous of 
all, Nantucket is a sandy island, fifteen miles 
long, and three miles broad, capable of main- 
taining, by agriculture, only one hundred per- 
sons, and yet it was the cradle of the whale 
fishery ; and neither any town in America, 
nor in England, nor even in France, has ever 
successfully established, or at all maintained 
the whale fishery, without drawing, not mere- 
ly its knowledge of whale hunting, but the 
officers and crews of its vessels chiefly from 
that sandy shoal, thus rising above the surface 
of the sea, 

Need I dwell here on the whale fishery as 
a source of national wealth, and an element of 
national force and strength? The number of 
those who are actively afloat in the pursuit, 
ranges from 15,000 to 20,000 while twenty 
times that greatest number of persons are in- 
directly engaged in the culture of hemp and 
the manufacture of cordage, the building of 
ships, furnishing their supplies, manufacturing 
and preparing the oil and whalebone, and 
sending them to market, and in the various 
other occupations incidentally connected with 
the trade. The wealth thus acquired leaves | 
all the resources of the country untouched, | 
Dr. Franklin cheered the fishermen of his day 
with the apothegm, that whosoever took a fish 
out of the sea, always found a piece of silver 
in his mouth, and our experience has confirm- 





ed its truth, although it is now rejected by the 
commercial writers of England. 


(To be continued.) 





* Much company and many books, or much 
reading, have often a direct tendency to draw 
the attention of the mind outward, instead of 
inward, And here there is need of wise dis- 
crimination. If thy company, or thy reading, 
tends to give thee a humbling view of thyself, 
and of thy many frailties and infirmities, and 


to increase the ardour of thy mind in the pur- 
suit of Divine help, of inward quietude, and 
sweet, enriching peace, thou mayst conclude 
so much of it is good for thee; but if either of 
them be such, or indulged in to such a degree 
as unprofitably to occupy thy mind, and ra- 
ther indispose than encourage thee in the love 
of inward recollection and meditation, thou 
mayst safely conclude there is a snare in it, 
and that there is danger lest the durable and 
precious substance may be lost in the pursuit 
of the shadow.” ——-W. G, 





For “ The Friend.’’ 
Display of Divine Power. 


After describing the simple appearance of 
the early preachers, and their diffidence of 
themselves, relying for their supplies upon the 
Divine treasury opened by the Holy Spirit, 
our writer goes on to state how they were 
gradually enriched with an enlargement of 
their gifts, and every way fitted for the further 
services in which the Lord employed them. 
They who had very little to say, either by 
way of declaration or in disputation at first, 
now abounded with strength, and greatly sur- 
passed the knowledge and wisdom of the 
world, and of other professors of religion, 
The Lord adorned them, putting his beauty 
upon them, and causing them to grow up in 
his strength and wisdom. “ This,’’ said he, 
‘“‘ mine eye has seen, blessing the name of the 
Lord, and praying to him for their preserva- 
tion. Surely whoever hath known or heard 
of the poverty of those young striplings, 
when they first came forth in the power of 
the Lord, how empty in themselves they were, 
how sensible of their own weakness, how little 
they had to say to people who came to observe 
and inquire of them, how afraid they were to 
be drawn from their watch, at what a distance 
they stood from entering into reasoning about 
things, shall also behold how the Lord hath 
advanced them since, making them mighty 
and honourable with his gifts and abilities, 
and cannot but acknowledge the change to be 
wonderful.” 

Gospel ministry, its spring and authority 
are the same in this day. No man can take 
this honour to himself. It is only as he is 
called and anointed of God as was Aaron, 
that he can be made a minister of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. This ministry is no more 
received of man, nor acquired by the powers 
and efforts of man now, than it was in the 
apostles’ days. It isa gift from the Head of 
the Church, and a measure of the same unc- 
tion of the Holy One is indispensable to quali- 
fy a man to speak as the oracle of God, that 
was needed to make any primitive believer, 
an apostle, evangelist, pastor, or minister of 
Jesus Christ. Where this gilt is dispensed, it 
will be exercised in weakness, in fear and in 
trembling before the Lord ; and by faithfully 
abiding under the Lord’s hand, a growth is 
experienced, and his name honoured and 
glorified, 

Our writer saw that the danger of their 
safe standing became greater, as those favour- 
ed ministers were enriched and gilied by the 
Lord, than when they were weaker and 
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poorer. He remarks: “The enemy is very | 
subtile and watchful, and there is danger to 
Israel all along, both in poverty and riches ; 
but the greater danger is in the riches. Be- 
cause then man is apt to forget God, and to| 
lose some of the sense of his dependance ; | 
which keeps the soul low and safe in the life; | 
and also to suffer some exaltation to creep 
upon him, which presently, in a degree, cor- 
rupts and betrays him. The heart that is in| 
any measure lifted up in itself, so far it is | 
not upright in the Lord. Let every one feel 
this, waiting to be preserved ; and praying for 
those most beautified by gifts and abilities 
from the life, because in this respect, and at 
this time, their danger is greatest. When 
Israel is poor, low, weak, trembling, seeing no 
loveliness nor worthiness in himself, but de- 
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tion; and if they be confident of their own proving very rainy, put me on closer consid. 
strength, and forget the tender hand of the eration of what and how | had leit that place. 
Lord, he may suffer a temptation to enter So was most easy to stay over First-day, In 
them, which presently begets a ground for;the motning sat with Friends, and such as 
evil weeds to spring up in, and for blindness| usually attend their meetings, to satisfaction. 
and hardness, and error from the pure power, | At six o’clock in the evening, had a_ public 
to creep in at. meeting. ‘The house was crowded, and many 

“O dear friends who know the preciousness|out of doors could not get in. ‘The people 
of life, and desire preservation from the Lord| were remarkably still, and I hope [the oppor. 
in your several conditions, let us fear the|tunity] was solidly profitable to many. On 
Lord and his goodness to us, remembering |Second-day, rode to Chichester, and had a 
what a low ebb we were at when the Lord meeting there at six o’clock that evening. 
visited us, how freely he visited and daily pre-|Slept at James Hack’s. On Third-day, rode 
serveth, that we may not be hardened or lifted to Arundal, tothe Monthly Meeting. At these 
up against the world, or against any sort of two \ast places, I was led to speak on the 
professors ; but may magnify the Grace which nature of true faith, and how essential it was 
hath made and keepeth up the difference be- to salvation. My mind had been deeply ex- 
tween us and them, and watching for the hour ercised in silent waiting amongst them on ac- 


pending vpon the mere mercy and tender |of mercy to them, exercising all manner of count of a libertine, if not a deistical spirit, at 


bowels of the Lord in the free covenant of his | sweetness, and meekness and long-suffering to- 
love, then is Israel safe. But when he hath a|wards them in the meantime; also pitying 
being given him in the life, and is richly | and bearing with all the tempted ones among 
adorned with the ornaments of life, and comes | ourselves, as such who are sensible that we 
to have the power itself in his hand to make | also may be tempted, and that understand the 
use of, then is he in more danger of being| ground why we fall not by the temptation.”— 
something of himself, and forgetting him that | Penington. 

formed him; being apt to make use of his 
gifts, without such an immediate sense of the 
giver, as he had in his trembling and weak 
estate, and so of departing out of that humble, 
tender, abased, contrite state, and temper of 
spirit, wherein he was still preserved.” (Continued from page 308.) 

We have had evidence in all parts of the} William Jackson attended Ryegate Monthly 
Society of the liability to fall away, which ad-| Meeting, Dorking meeting, and a Monthly 
ministers impressive warning to pray for help|Mecting at Godalming. After the last meet- 
to maintain the watch. Those who constantly |ing, he says, “Slept at the widow Sarah 
pray in the spirit for their own preservation,} Waring’s. 
as the love of God abounds in them, will also| nights and two days, and | was fain to give 
travail in spirit for the best welfare of their|over my prospect of getting on so fast as I had 


For ‘** The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 





I had been very poorly for three | 


work in some there, Slept at [the house of] 


John Spencer and his two sisters. On Fourth. 
day, rode 20 miles to Brighton. Slept at 


Jonn Glaisyer’s, On Filth-day, attended their 
|Monthly Meeting. Here there was more en- 
couragement, there being some under the 
'weight and concern that ‘l'ruth begets for the 
| support thereof.” 

| Afier attending several meetings, he reach- 
jed Ashford, where, on First-day morning, 
jafter a ride of 18 miles, he was at their meet- 
ling. He says it was “a poor, small one. In 
‘the evening at six, 1 had a meeting with the 
neighbours. Many came, more than could get 
in, and Truth favoured in degree, so that the 
meeting was pretty quiet, and something solid, 
On Second-day, rode to Folkstone. On Third- 
day, had a meeting with Friends and a few 
others, which was owned by the shedding 
‘abroad of the Father’s love. In the evening 


brethren and sisters. While they desire to do|laid out. I tarried over Seventh and First. | had a public meeting. ‘This was also an open 
nothing to exalt them, they cannot withhold | day with this reputable and aged Friend, and time, and much solidity prevailed. On Fourth- 
that respect and kindness which is the due of| her valuable daughter Mary. The mother | day, was at Dover meeting. On Fifih-day, 
every Christian. Eminence of gifts in the| was 78 years of age. She told me that John| sat with Friends at their week-day meeting 
Society is rare at this day. The great danger|Churchman was the first Friend that had | there. These two meetings were encouraging 


now seems to be mistaking a high profession | lodged under their roof after marriage. She) and strengthening opportunities. At six in 
and the name of being believers, for the sub-| was much pleased, and had much desired it,|the evening had a public meeting. It was a 


stance of religion—the form instead of the 


as I had been his companion in his last jour-|Solid, good meeting; the testimony of Truth 
power of godliness, Satan is busily at work 


ney, to have me for her lodger, thinking it flowed freely. On Sixth-day, went to Mar- 





to deceive and lead us away from the humility 
and exercise of soul before the Lord, in which 
access to the pastures of life is witnessed ; but 
the Lord who sees his wicked designs, is as 
mighty to deliver his sincere travailing ones, 
asat any time. Let them put their trust in 
him alone. 

Speaking of the dangers which attend high- 
ly favoured instruments, our writer says: * If 
any man in this day shall take to himself 
what belongs to the Lord, or any other shall 
give it him, the Lord will not lose it, but will 
find out a way to recover his own. Happy is| 
the man who lieth continually perfectly abased 
before the Lord, assuming nothing of the 
Lord’s to himself, nor attributing anything of 
the Lord’s to another, that the Lord alone 
may be exalted everywhere. And let all gifts 
serve the seed, and its rising over all gifts be 
waited for, that the life everywhere may have 
its due, being lified up over all.” ‘Those who 
are “eminent in the power,” “skilful in the 
way of righteousness, and able to instruct 
others therein,” “are not free from tempta-| 





might be the last American Friend she should | gate, and had an appointed meeting there on 


have the opportunity of taking in. On Sec. 
ond-day, I visited Mary Sweetapple, a widow 
with eight or nine children ;—the oldest hope- 
ful,—the rest lovely. Slept at Morris Birk- 
beck’s. At Guilford, attended their week-day 
meeting on ‘Third-day, to very little satisfac. 
tion. On Fourth-day, went to Alton, 20 
miles, and slept at Jeremiah Waring’s. On 
Fifth-day, had a meeting there to pretty good 
satisfaction, being more relieved through fer- 
vent labour in spirit, and plain preaching, than 
I had been for some time, On Sixth-day, 
seeing naught but that I was clear of that 


| place, returned to Guilford, and had a meeting 


with the most of the members, and such as 
frequently attend. ‘Through holy help I was 
strengthened to relieve my mind of that weight 
that had rested on it respecting them, and it 
was to the encouragement of the true seed, 
Went to Godalming; slept at [the house of] 
my kind friend Sarah Waring, who gladly 
received me. On Seventh-day, had intended 
to go to Chichester, 28 miles, but the day 


| Seventh-day. I intended being at Canterbury 
meeting on First-day, but Seventh-day proved 
‘so stormy, that I stayed their First-day meet- 
ing to some good purpose. In the evening, 
had two solid opportunities in Friends’ fami- 
lies. On Second-day, went to Canterbury, 
16 miles, and sat with four of the attenders 
[of the meeting there], and five Friends from 
two other meetings, It was to the encourage- 
ment of some minds. At six in the evening, 
had a public meeting, which was a solid, la- 
voured opportunity, Friends said that the 
people were stiller, and more of them attend- 
ed, than they had almost ever known, notwith- 
standing the notice was so short,—only one 
hour. On Third-day, rode to Rochester, and 
slept at the house of my kind friends William 
and Mary Cowper. On Fourth-day, was at 
their weck-day meeting, and silent. Here | 
was again attacked with a bilious complaint. 
The doctor thought good to give me physic, 
and I had to lay by until First-day,’ 
Proceeding to London, William Jackson 
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attended meetings in and about that place for | the work assigned, or induce us to put off any 
two or three weeks, being silent in most of the | duty, while we are mercifully enabled to per- 
meetings. On First-day, the 23rd of Twelfth | form it. There should be a disposition kept 
month, 1804, he says, “Was at Devonshire | alive, to press through all opposing things, to 
house, morning and afternoon. I was silent| avoid delays, and to set aside every temporal 
in both, though the meetings were not so. On| concern for the timely performance of all those 
Second-day, attended the Quarterly Meeting | duties, which we know devolve upon us; for 
of Ministers and Elders, and on Third-day,| in a faithful execution of these, consists our 
that for discipline. I had very little to say | prosperity in every sense, and that force of 


THE FRIEND 


here. My spirit seemed shut up in a state of| character in matters, which can only make 
suffering. On Fourth-day, was at Peel week-| man useful, 


day meeting. Here I got some relief, and 
believe some others were a little comforted.) things, if we are dilatory in the one thing 
On Fifth and Sixth-days, kept house. It has/| needful, all our energy will avail us nothing. 
been remarkably foggy, damp weather, since | If there is a negligence of seeking the kingdom 
my getting to this city, and cold, with white | of heaven and the righteousness thereof, re- 
frost, It affected my health considerably.|membering that all necessary things shall be 
Being somewhat better, I went to John Smith’s, | added, the leading principle of true prosperity 
at Walworth, and on Seventh-day, rode 22|is disregarded, and the only foundation for 
miles to Ryegate. On First-day, attended | substantial happiness is entirely overlooked. 
their meeting, and in the afternoon, one ap-| The man of benign influence is not regardless 
pointed. Divers of the neighbours came in, | of his primary duty in this respect, which can 
but through the long appearance of one, who| only open the way, and imbue with strength 
was a member of that meeting, my way was| and energy for the right performance of every 
defeated. On Second-day I rode to Horsham, | act which properly devolves upon him, whe- 
and attended the meeting of ministers and | ther social, civil or religious, 

elders, and on Third-day, the Quarterly Meet-| State of New York. 

ing for discipline, of the county of Sussex and 


But however energetic we may be in most 








ee eee 
part of Surry. On Fourth-day, was at a Selected. 
meeting for worship. In these two last my LOOK ALOFT. 


way opened to considerable labour, both in the 
ministry and discipline. The meetings were 
solid. and I hope many minds were benefited. 
On Fourth-day night, slept at William Swan’s, 
a farmer of about 180 acres of land. He 
showed me a chair made of oak wood which 
had the date in figures 1041, and he supposed 
the farm had been in the family that long. 
There were no writings to be found of its ever 
having been in the possession of, or belonging 
to any other. The chair was a small arm- 
chair for a child, or a very small person, and 
was sound,” 









BY JONATHAN LAWRENCE, 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are above and around, if thy footing should fail ; 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution de. 
part, 

“ Look aloft,” aud be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity's glow, 

With a smile for each joy, and a tear fur each woe, 

Should betray thee, when sorrows like clouds are 
arrayed, 

“Look aloft,” to that friendship which never shall 
fade. 


(To be continued.) thine eye, 


Like the tints of the rainbow but brighten to fly, 
‘Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 
* Look aloft,” to the sun that is never to set. 


a 


For “ The Friend.” 
DILATORINESS., 


A dilatory habit has a tendency to suppress 
usefulness, and produce disappointment to our- 
selves and our friends. It disarms those who 
lapse into it of that energy and efficiency in 
the common concerns of life, which are indis- 
pensable for success in every undertaking. A 
want of well-directed industry and persever- 
ance even in minor matters, is productive of 
loss, and weakening to that stability and force 
of mind, which nothing but the performance 
of those apparently inconsiderable duties can 
promote. No duty can possibly be so trifling 
as not to require attention, nor can it be 
neglected with impunity, 

But it is of the greatest importance to avoid 
dilatoriness in matters immediately relating to 
our spiritual benefit and the welfare of the 
church; to be habitually slack in religious 
duties clearly shown to be incumbent, is equi- 
valent to consenting that the keystone of our 
prosperity be removed, and to the loss of a 
well-grounded hope of a state of blessedness 
hereafter, Highly reprehensible indeed is 
that dilatoriness, which would lead us to delay 


Should they who are dearest, the choice of thy heat, 
The friend of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 
“Look aloft,” from the darkness aud dust of the 
tomb, 

To the soil where affection is ever in bloom. 


And oh! when Death comes, in his terrors, to cast 
His fears in the future, his pall on the past; 

Iu that noment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
Aud a simile in thine eye, “look aloft,” and depart. 


———_ 
Selected. 
THOUGHT AND DEED. 


BY C, B. KENNEDY. 


Full many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed or thought shall perish 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
‘There’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken, 
By Oue who sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain, 
Yet trom its juices, rank and rotten, 

Springs veygelating life again, 










Should the visions which hope spreads in light to 
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The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies, 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forins arise. 


And Nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought, 

And not a work but has its issue 
With biessings or with evil fraught. 


And thou mayst seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past, 

Yet oh, be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruit at last. 


Selected. 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


“Oh where can this treasure he found, 
This gem so transcendent in worth ? 
Not in folly’s turnultuous round, 
Or the glittering assemblies of mirth. 


Far, far from commotion and strife, 
Amid pastures sequestered and green, 
Beneath the pure waters of life, 


Sleeps the pearl in its beauty serene. 


A ray mast descend from above, 

Ere its hidden retreat can be seen 
One beam from the Saviour of love, 

Will disclose it and make it our own.”* 


ae 


* Be more ready to forgive injuries, than to 
resent offences. If thou art harsh and ufifore 
giving, canst thou ask pardon for thy trans- 
gressions ?” 


= 
————— 


‘The more believers love God, the.more 
they love one another: as the lines of a circle, 
the nearer they are to the centre, the.nearer 
they are to each other,” 


Oe 


*¢ Sanctified affliction, like seasonable rain, 
lays the dust, softens the soul, and keeps us 
from carrying our heads too high.” 


-~ 
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We are indebted to the London “ Friend” 
for the following : 


LETTER FROM EDWARD ASH TO BRISTOL 
MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


“ Dear Friends,—It is, you will readily be- 
lieve, with painful feelings that I now address 
you for the purpose of resigning my member- 
ship in the Society of Friends; and | regret 
that the peculiar circumstances of the case 
make it impossible for me to explain my rea- 
sons for taking this step, with as much brevity 
as | could wish to use. 

“‘ Many of my friends will remember that, 
about three years ago, after having ineffectual- 
ly made a private representation on the subject, 
| stated in a short pamphlet, my reasons for 
strongly objecting to the re-publication, by the 
Society, of Robert Barclay’s Apology; and 
that the cause of my doing so was an an- 
nouncement, by the Meeting for Sufferings, of 
its being about to issue a new and cheap edi- 
tion of that work, In both of these appeals, I 
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ful to me, than they would otherwise have | of the foregoing letter may not have seen the 


earnes'ly entreated that, in condescension to 
the feelings and wishes of many other F riends | 
as well as myself, the intended publication (in 
which every member of the Society would 
necessarily be implicated) might be forborne, 
and the matter left to those individuals who 
felt interested in it, and some of whom had 
already actually undertaken it. J should not | 
have ventured to make such a request, had I 
not been persuaded (as I still am) that many 
of the doctrinal views most insisted upon in 
the Apology cannot now justly be regarded as 
those of the Society of Friends in this country ; 
since they do not correspond, either with the 
language of our later Yearly Epistles and | 
other public documents, or with the teaching | 
of our most esteemed ministers, or with the| 
general character of various modern works 
which are largely read among us, and some 
of which have been sanctioned by the Morning 
Meeting. 

“My request was not, however, complied | 
with; for the announced publication took place, | 
and afierwards received the tacit if not ex-| 
pressed sanction of the Yearly Meeting. I 
was, in consequence, (as I had anticipated,) 
brought into a great strait, doubting whether I 
ought not at once to resign my membership in 
the Society. As, however, I knew that such a 
step must necessarily bring my public ministry 
among my friends to an end, I durst not take 





had, But though I judged it safest still to 
retain my membership, I found that my feel- 
ings in reference to it had undergone a pain- 
ful change; so that what I had been wont to 
regard as a privilege, had now become rather 
a burden. 

“In concluding to remain in the Society, I 
indulged a hope that the Meeting for Sufferings 
would feel satisfied with having provided a 
fresh supply of copies of the Apology, to meet 
whatever demand might spontaneously arise 
for them, without taking any active measures 
to put them into circulation, or further com- 
mitting the Society to a public adoption of the 
work, as containing a faithful exhibition of its 
views, Having, however, observed in a late 


tisement of books on sale at the Society’s 
depot in Houndsditch, in which Robert Bar- 
clay’s Apology holds the first place, I now 
find that my hope has not been realized ; and 
I feel that, under these circumstances, I can 
no longer conscientiously remain a member of 
the Society. As I have already (in the pam- 
phlet above alluded to) placed before my friends 
a pretty full statement of my objections to the 
Apology, 1 do not think it necessary to say 
more about them here than that they embrace 
a large portion of the doctrinal part of the 
work, and have reference, not to matters of 
merely secondary importance, but to subjects 
of primary and vital concern to the Church at 
all times, and especially in those in which we 
are now living. 

* Although the circumstances of which I 
have been speaking are the immediate cause 
of my resignation of membership, there are 
others well known to many of my friends, 
which serve to make this step less difficult, 
aud its consequences in some degree less pain- 





been. 


I need not here explain them further | pamphlet which is there referred to, and which 
‘than by saying that my disapproval of some 
rather prominent parts of our system of disci- 
pline, and my inability to perceive any suffi- 
cient reason for some particulars of personal | 
conduct which are generally deemed essential 
to the character of a consistent Friend, have, | ogy. 


jhas long been out of print, I think it is but 
right (though I would gladly have avoided 
again entering into the subject) to furnish them 
with some means of forming a judgment of the 
general nature of my objections to the Apo. 
I have, however, found it no easy mat- 


for a considerable time, caused me to enter-|ter to do this in so narrow a space as | have 


tain strong doubts whether it could be right 


thought it necessary to confine myself to; and 





for me to hold the station of a minister in the | the difficulty of the task must therefore be my 


| Society, even though I might continue to be a| apology for the imperfect manner in which I 


member of it; and these doubts have been not | have executed it, 


a little increased by the circumstance of my 


“* My chief objections to the work are, then, 


having been, for many years, and very pain-| briefly these :— 


fully to my own feelings, the subject of an 


‘1. That, while the Propositions on Jmme. 


exception to unity and harmonious labour, in | diate Revelation and the Scriptures. are, as a 


the Answers to the Queries from our Meeting 


of Ministers and Elders. 


“IT wish it to be distinctly understood that 


whole, very far from exhibiting a true view of 
the means by which, in the appointment of 
God, the knowledge of his truth is now to be 


the points of difference with the Society to| obtained by his people, some of the author's 


which I[ have just alluded, do not involve any 
| of those great principles which may justly be 
| regarded as the characteristic features of our 


Christian profession. 


The inward nature of| present time peculiarly dangerous, 
|all true religion—the spiritual character of the 


particular statements and arguments, with re- 
ference to the Holy Scriptures, are not only 
in themselves highly objectionable, but at the 


The mis- 
taken views embodied in these two Proposi- 


gospel dispensation—the headship and pre-|tions appear to me to be the chief source of 
sence of Christ in his Church—the freeness of| the doctrinal errors and defects which are to 


his gospel—the holiness, beneficence, and 
comprehensiveness of his law—the spiritual 


nature of true worship—the right ground and|sal and Saving Light are, in their whole 


it without a clearer sense of duty than I then | authority of Christian ministry—the believer's | character and tendency, essentially at vari- 


be found in the succeeding ones, 
«2, That the two Propositions on Univer- 


call to truthfulness, simplicity, self-denial, and | ance with that most important principle, that 
moderation in all things,—these truths are no} the gospel of Christ is emphatically and pre- 
less dear to me now than they have heretofore | eminently (though not exclusively) the means 
been ; and greatly do I long to see everything| which God has appointed for the conversion 
among us that hinders their spreading in the|and salvation of men;—that their tendency 


Church at large, taken out of the way. 


and effect is to fix our attention, not so much 


** Afier what I have now said, it will be|on the Lord Jesus himself, contemplated in all 
easily understood, that, although I find myself| his glorious attributes and offices, as on that 


constrained to relinquish my membership in 


which is described as his light in men; that, 


the Society of Friends, I can have no wish or | instead of teaching, with the Scriptures, that 


purpose to withdraw from general fellowship 


men are to be saved by believing in Christ, 


with it; and that, to my own apprehension, | they rather represent them as saved by giving 


the bond which has hitherto united me to my 


fellow members will still remain substantially 
unbroken, 


heed to or not resisting this inward light ; ; and 
that, besides the injury which they thus do to 


These considerations make the} other momentous parts of Divine truth, they 
present step somewhat less trying to my feel- 


number of Te Friend, a conspicuous adver-| ings than it would otherwise have been; but|to have been designed specially to uphold, by 


| greatly obscure the very one which they seem 


they cannot prevent the deep pain which is| substituting for the Scripture doctrine of the 
inseparable from the thought, that the ministry | Holy Spirit a scheme and a_ phraseology 


which I have so long counted it no less a pri- 
vilege than a duty to exercise among my 
friends, must now cease. Should any of them 


which have no warrant whatever in Scrip- 
ture. 


“3, That the Proposition concerning Justi- 


be disposed to think the step itself a mistaken} fication gives a view to the subject widely 
and unnecessary one, they may at least be/ differing from that most precious doctrine of 
assured that it has not been taken hastily, or| Scripture which represents men as being justi- 
without earnest desire and prayer for Divine| fied by faith, and as hence having peace with 


guidance, 


It is one with the contemplation of | 


/God, and the blessed hope of everlasting 


which my mind has long been more or less | life. 


familiar, and to which various circumstances 


have been gradually leading me, till at length 


“4, That when the death of Christ is spo- 


»| ken of in those Propositions, it is, to a very 
after passing through great conflict of spirit, | 


large extent, rather described as that by which 


have arrived at the persuasion that the right | the ‘ universal and saving Light’ was purchas- 


time for taking it is now fully come. 


“In the feeling of near Christian fellowship 


and undiminished brotherly love, 
**| remain your affectionate Friend, 


Epw. Asu. 
“ Bristol, 2nd of Sixth month, 1852. 


* As it is probable that some of the readers 


ed for man, than as that by which an atone- 
ment or propitiation was made for his sins; 
and that, although this latter truth is often re- 
ferred to and acknowledged, it has by no 
|means that prominence given to it in the 
Apology which it has in Scripture; while its 
practical influence on the believer, as at once 
|constituing the ground of his peace, and the 
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mainspring of his love and obedience, is little,| “In 1748, ‘the Meeting for Sufferings pre- 


if at all, adverted to, sented copies of Barclay’s Apology to the 
“5, That, in the arguments and statements | plenipotentiaries then assembled at Aix-la- 
which the author brings forward to sustain his | Chapelle, and the present was accompanied 
doctrinal views, erroneous interpretations are | by a recommendatory epistle. . 
given of a large number of important passages{ “In 1789, Gough, in his History of Friends, 
of Scripture, especially in the way of repre-| writes of it thus :— It stripped Quakerism of 
senting many that plainly refer to the Lord | the disguise in which enmity or ignorance had 
Jesus Christ as manifested in the flesh, to his | dressed it up, and represented it to the world 
propitiatory sacrifice, his word, gospel, and| in its genuine shape and complexion.’ : 
kingdom, as if they referred to a spiritual) “ In 1805, Henry Tuke, in the introduction 
principle implanted in every human being;|to his Principles, wrote of it thus:—* The 
and that, in this and other ways, a confusion| ample and excellent Apology of Robert Bar- 
of terms and language is introduced, very un- | clay is too diffuse for the generality of young 
favourable to the clear exhibition and appre-| readers; and it requires a more clear and pa- 
hension of Divine truth. tient attention than many are willing to bestow. 
“6. Although I am by no means insensible | It would, however, in my apprehension, amply 
to the large amount of valuable matter that is| repay that attention; and I am so far from 
to be found in this part of the Apology, far| being desirous to lessen its use, that I wish 
from being able to regard it as more than| particularly to recommend it to those of our 
compensating for that which is objectionable, | Society who desire (what all should desire) 
I must think that the doctrinal Propositions, | thoroughly to understand their own religious 
taken as a whole, give a very defective and| principles. Ifthe language is not modern, it 
erroneous representation of the truth of God is still correct and clear ; if the work is thought 
as it is set forth in the gospel of Christ. too controversial, we should recollect that the 
“7, Although the more practical portion of | controversy is on subjects, the right under- 
the work (including the last six Propositions)| standing of which, ts intimately connected 
is in general much less open to objection than | with our existence us a religious Society.’ 
the other, it is by no means free from it; and| ‘In 1814, the Meeting for Sufferings pre- 


there is one passage (namely, the latter part | sented to the Emperor of Russia and King of 


of the statement of the Proposition on Wor. | Prussia, then in London, copies of Barclay’s 
ship,) which | must consider as of itself fur-| Apology, the expressed object being, ‘ that the 
nishing an insuperable objection to the adop- | present opportunity should not be lost of giv- 


tion and circulation of the work which|ing them information relative to the nature of 


contains it,” our religious principles.’ The Rules of Dis- 


> 

Upon the resignation of E. Ash, the Editor ice nee 
of the London * Friend’’ makes the following “Ip 1829, *William Evans, in his Exposi- 
remarks : tion, wrote of it thus:—* No other work has 
“Before this reaches our readers, most of | been so repeatedly sanctioned by the Society, 
them will, doubtless, be aware of the fact, that | both in England and in America, or ts entitled 
our friend Edward Ash, of Bristol, has resign-|to higher authority as an exposition of their 
ed his membership in our religious Society. | peculiar tenets, * * ‘The Society has been 
Asa Friend valued and beloved, we regret to| at considerable pains and expense in distribu- 
see the bond severed which has so long united | ting this work in various parts of the world ; 
us in religious fellowship. As a Christian | and since the period it was first published, 7 
brother, we still hold him in the bonds of a| has always been held tobe of the highest autho- 
brotherhood stronger than the ties of sect ; and | rity, both among ancient and modern Friends, 
while our course in religions profession may | as @ standard doctrinal treatise,’ 
be somewhat diverse for the future, we desire} ‘In 1848, the Meeting for Sufferings made 
that he may richly enjoy that peace, which | a grant of money to assist Friends of Norway, 
we cannot but believe, he has to no small ex-| in printing an edition in the Danish language 
tent deprived himself of, by what we must call 


a morbid feeling in reference to one particular | Norway. 
Book, highly valued by our Society, and| ‘ Now all this was known, and well known 
widely distributed, to our Friend Edward Ash. In proof of this 
“ Burclay’s Apology is the rock of offence | he has more than once published his views in 
to our dear Friend. He has left the Society | reference to this work, and to the estimate 
because of Barclay’s Apology. But the So-| formed of wu by the Society of Friends ; but 
ciety has taken no new ground in reference to | notwithstanding these facts, and notwith- 
this work, and it is difficult to discover an | standing this estimate, he has retained his 
adequate motive for the step our Friend has| position in the Society as a member and ac- 
taken. Barclay’s Apology is esteemed now | knowledged minister, and only within the last 
as it has been from the time of its being writ-| few weeks has taken the step, felt by most to 
ten, as one of our most valuable books, con-|be a very serious one, of resigning his con- 
taining an able and unanswerable defence of | nection with that body of professing Chris- 
our distinguishing principles, as the following | tians with which he has been connected by 


facts will amply prove. membership from his childhood. Now what 

‘In 1700, the Yearly Meeting ordered the 
printing of 7000 copies of Barclay’s Apology, | our Friend? Seeing that the Society has taken 
that number being ordered through the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. 








* This should be ‘Thomas Evans. 
















has occasioned this serious step on the part of 
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no new W position in reference to Barclay $ Apo- 
logy, and seeing that while we have held the 
opinions which have prompted the wide circu- 
lation of the work, Edward Ash has felt him- 
self justified in holding for many years the 
station of a minister among us, to what can 
we ascribe the sudden step of his resignation 
of membership? 

“We are called upon to seek his reasons, 

from his letter of resignation, and we find that 
the simple circumstance of the appearance of 
an advertisement of Barclay’s Apology, in the 
columns of the Friend, with other books sold 
at the Depository of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, has, with him, sufficed to sunder the 
bonds of Christian fellowship! There is no 
proof even attempted that it was by any au- 
thority, beyond that of the Friend who acts 
as Depositary, that the advertisement was in- 
serted. Again, it is no new thing to circulate 
widely the information that Barclay’s Apolo- 
gy is sold at the Friends’ Depository. There 
has, probably, not been a Catalogue of Friends’ 
books issued, amongst the many thousands 
that have been circulated since the opening of 
the Depository, in which Barclay’s Apology 
does not appear, Again, we ask then, why 
has our Friend left the Society? We desire 
to speak of his acts as we feel towards him- 
self, most respectlully ; but afier perusing and 
reperusing his letter of resignation, we can 
find no reason assigned for his present step, 
but what hinges on the appearance of this ad- 
vertisement, and we must say, that such a 
reason for resigning a religious fellowship of 
fifty years’ standing, appears to us most in- 
sufficient and even trifling ; and we are driven 
to the conclusion hinted at in our commence- 
ment, that our Friend has yielded to a mor- 
bidness of feeling, which it would have been 
wiser (shall we say more Christian?) to have 
overcome. 
** Now, in reference to the work itself, we 
express our unfeigned belief, that as @ whole, 
it embodies the principles of Christianity, as 
professed by Friends, and as found in the New 
Testament, 

“We believe we have read every line 
published by Edward Ash maintaining a con- 
trary opinion, and with the New Testament in 
our hands, we unequivocally express our dis- 


,| sent from many of his views. But while we 
| being the first book published by Friends of 


value the Apology highly, we do not feel bound 
to approve and- deiend its every sentence. 
The Society of Friends has never adopted a 


,| ‘creed, and wt probally allows amongst its 


members a greater degree of liberty of religi- 
ous opinion, than almost any other badly of 


,| professing Christians ; and while we should 


be grieved indeed to see the time when Friends 
were prepared to discard and ignore the vigo- 
rous sense, the conclusive reasoning, the pow- 
erful and logical argument, and, we must be 
permitted to add, the genuine Christianity 
advanced und maintained in Barcluy’s Apo- 
logy, we really know no reason, why such as 
dyjer from us as to some portions of the work, 
should not remain with us as members of the 
same Christian Society, though the judgment 
of the body continue to authorize the circula- 
tion of the work as one of the Books explana- 
tory of our principles, and even should the 
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Depositary of the Society again order the in- 
sertion of its advertisement in the columns of 
the Friend, 

« * * Since these observations were in type, 
we learn that Edward Ash occasionally offi- 
ciates as Minister at an ‘ Independent’ Chapel.” 

We have italicised the latter part of the 
second paragraph of E, Ash’s letter, and some 
lines near the middle, and some near the con- 
clusion of the Editorial remarks, as being 
worthy of special notice: the other italics are 


are as in the original from which we extract. | 


We shall not attempt at the present time to 
offer much comment on these significant and 
important communications, reserving an ex- 
amination of them, and what we cannot but 
esteem the sad state of things indicated by 
them, to some future period, should such an 
exposition be deemed advisable. We have 
always given credit to E, Ash for the frank- 
ness with which, while advocating his own 
views, he acknowledged they were not in ac- 
cordance with the long established faith of our 
religious Society, and we do not the less ap- 
preciate his integrity for having resigned his 
right of membership therein, There is no- 
thing said as to the course pursued by the 
Monthly Meeting upon the receipt of this letter 
of resignation from E. Ash; without doubt a 
testimony of disownment has been, or ought 
to be, issued against him. 

We think no one who will make the com- 
parison, can fail to sce how nearly the 
sentiments expressed by E. Ash in his ob- 
jections to Barclay’s Apology, correspond 
with many of those commented upon, in 
the “Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of 
the Religious Society of Friends,” issued 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1847, 
and approved and authorized by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting in 1848, and in which those senti- 
ments are pointed out and disowned as not 
in accordance with the faith of our religious 
Society. As the sentiments are identical, so 
the same effect must result from promulgating 
or defending them, viz., dissent from many of 
the doctrines contained in the Apology, and 
in other standard works of our early Friends, 
which have ever been acknowledged by the 
Society as sound expositions of its faith. 

That the author of the works quoted from 
in the Appeal, like E. Ash, did not unite with 


those standard works, is fully acknowledged | 


by him in his * Brief Remarks on [nterpreta- 
tion of Scripture.” ‘ Were | required to 
define Quakerism,” says he in that pamphlet, 
“| would not describe it as the system so elalo- 
vately wrought out by a Barclay, or as the 
doctrines and maxims of a Penn, or as the 7e- 
fined views of a Penington, for all these 
authors have their defects, as well as their 
excellencies. I would call it the religion of 
the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, without diminution, without ad- 
dition, and without compromise;” he, of 
course, like E, Ash, giving his own construc- 
tion of the language of the New Testament, 
differing materially from that given by Bar- 
clay, Penn, and Penington, whose views of 
Christianity he deemed defective. 

We believe that KE, Ash deceives himself as 


THE FRIEND. 


(to the number of his coadjutors, when he 


|says, “*] have been persuaded (and still am) 
|that many of the doctrinal views most insisted 
upon in the Apology, cannot now justly be 
|regarded as those of the Society in this coun- 
itry” [England]: but we would put the question 
seriously, though kindly, to all, Can there be 
a reasonable doubt entertained that there are 
very many in membership, who like him, are 
opposed to many of the most important doc- 
trines contained in the Apology? and would 
the facts to which he refers as justifying his 
persuasion that the Society there, does not 
now hold the views of Barclay, have been 
adduced in a letter to a Monthly Meeting, had 
they not been regarded by him as well known 
jand indisputable? The conviction of the 
|truth of the sad state of the Society thus un- 


many of the burden-bearers in Great Britain, 
as well as in thisland. Many honest-hearted 
iFriends both there and here, who are really 
attached to the ancient faith of the Society, 
and would grieve to see it modified or chang- 
|ed, have heretofore been unwilling to believe, 
jor at least to acknowledge, that doctrinal 
| views contrary to those ‘ most insisted on in 
the Apology,” are or have been inculcated by 
|some who have been conspicuous in the So- 
| ciety ; and have therefore opposed the issuing 
of the testimony of Truth against the innova- 
lions attempted to be made. Will not these 
now see that there has been, and still is, cause 
for the deep religious concern and fear, felt 
by not a few, lest the principles of the Society 
should be secretly undermined and changed ? 
Must they not acknowledge that the two 
Yearly Meetings which we have named, have 
done nothing more than their duty, in bearing 
their testimony faithfully against the attempt- 
ed modifications? and will not such now be 
willing to join with them in that testimony ? 
Let there then, be an united effort on the part 
of all who really value the doctrines and testi- 
monies for which our forefathers suffered so 
|deeply, to defend them from the errors so in- 
sidiously disseminated by- some, and openly 
avowed by others. Why should they who 
are manilesting that they sincerely desire 
to maintain those doctrines and testimonies 
inviolate, be regarded with jealousy, or held 
\up to censure? Let there be but a full and 
| decided testimony given forth by the Yearly 
| Meetings of London and Dublin, and those on 
this continent that have not yet done so, against 
|the unsound views spread abroad by E. Ash, 
and others who have been in membership, 
and we fully believe the way would be at once 
open, to heal the breaches now so lamentably 
| apparent throughout the Society ; and we could 
again rejoice in the feeling that we are one 
| people, however peeled, and however widely 
separated from each other. But this feeling 
| cannot prevail while there is reason to believe 
| that sentiments have obtained currency in many 
| parts of the Society, similar to those avowed 
|1n the London “ Friend,” where, alter profess- 
|ing to be unable to account for E, Ash’s resig- 
nation from the Society, and in allusion to his 
|objections to Barclay’s Apology, the writer 
| says, We really know no reason why such 
as differ from us as to some portions of the 
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folded, has long bowed down the spirits of 





| work, should not remain with us as members 
of the same Christian Society, though the 
|judgment of the body continue to authorize 
the circulation of the work as one of the Looks 
explanatory of our principles.” In order fully 
to appreciate the bearing of this passage, it 
must be remembered, that the parts of the 
Apology in question, are described by E. Ash 
as embracing a large portion of the doctrinal 
part of that work, and as having reference to 
subjects of primary and vital concern to the 


Church, 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Schools will re-open on Fourth-day, 
the Ist of the Ninth month, The Boys’ 
School, in Cherry street near Ninth, and the 
Girls’, in St. James street above Sixth. It is 
desirable that the pupils should enter at the 
commencement, so as to begin with their pro- 
per classes, 








TEACHERS WANTED. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers wanted 
for the Coloured Adult Male and Female 
Schools. Apply to Samuel Allen, No. 134 
South Front street; William L. Edwards, No. 
6 North Front street; or John C, Allen, No. 
179 South Fifth street. 





WANTED 
A Teacher in the Classical Department of 
Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Thomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street, 





Diep, in Dartmouth, Bristol county, Mass., on the 
22d of Sixth month, 1852, Lucretia, wile of Benjamin 
Tucker, in the 73rd year of her age. Having attended 
the late Yearly Meeting at Newport, R. I.,she with her 
husband set out for their home, but had proceeded but 
a few miles, when she was taken alarmingly ill, and 
was obliged to stop at the house of a friend. She ap. 
peared to have a sense of her critical condition, em- 
phatically querying of an inmate of the family, whe. 
ther she had not come there to die? and soon after 
was engaged in solemn supplication. She continued 
in much quietness, patience, and resignation to the 
Divine will, until she was released from her suffer- 
ings, which were great for several days, continuing 
until near her close, when her spirit passed away so 
gently, that the moment when she ceased to breathe 
could not be precisely determined. She was firmly 
attached to the principles and testimonies of our reli. 
givus Society, and had been for many years an over- 
seer of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting. Just before 
she left her own home, she remarked that she bad de- 
sired to know her sins to go befurehand to judgment, 
and her peace to be made with her heavenly Father 
beiore she was brought to a sick bed, which was no 
place for it, and that she was not able tosce anything 
in her way, although her hope of salvation rested not 
upon anything she had done, but upon the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus our Saviour, Notwithstanding 
her death was sudden and unexpected to her family 
and friends, they feel the cunsoling belief that she 
was not unprepared for it. 


—, at his late residence, Ashley, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on ‘Il'hird-day, the 1Uth inst., Asuton 
RicnaRpson, aged 76 years; an esteemed member 
and overseer of Wilmington Monthly Mectiog. 
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